THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION

perty at the disposal of the State. Even the most patriotic of the clergy
protested long and loud; had they not given up the tithe and thus con-
tributed their share of sacrifice; Moreover, many of their holdings were
in trust, originally established as pious foundations. Nevertheless, on
April loth, 1790, ecclesiastical properties were declared the property of
the nation. Necker, the Finance Minister, was rather embarrassed by this
gift; what would he do with these holdings? Offer them for sale? That
would have threatened a serious depreciation in land values. The munici-
palities, with Paris in the van, agreed to buy them and to pay for them in
bonds; then paper money was issued, secured by this property of the
nation. These were the assignats. 'Whoever had any in his pocket
became, despite himself, a defender of the Revolution',1 for if there were
ever a return to the Old Regime, the confiscation would be annulled
and the assignats would lose all value. Thus the nationalization of
the property of the clergy created in France a powerful coalition of
interests; it also produced a good deal of discontent first among the
despoiled prektes, then among the many faithful who were scandalized
at what had happened. It was becoming difficult to believe in an idyllic
revolution; disorder was spreading and it was hard to quell it because the
army seemed none too reliable.

How could it have been? Among the officers there were some who,
seeing an opportunity for advancement through demagogy, became in-
formers against their comrades; others, unable to accomplish anything
and discouraged at the lack of discipline among the troops, resigned.
Regiments placed their commanding officers under arrest. The best minds
in the Assembly saw the danger of 'this military democracy, a variety
of political monster which has always ended by devouring the empires
which have produced it'.* In. order to rebuild the unity of the army and
the nation, it was decided to ask the regiments to send delegations to a
Festival of Federation which was to take place in Paris, on the Champ
de Mars, on the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. This notion of
federation, American in origin, was then the rage. Ail France was
promised representation. In Paris, prostitutes, Franciscan friars and
masons laboured together on the construction of tiers and^grassy terraces
before the altar of the Fatherland: 'Hearty fishwives pushed barrows filled
by ladies with the vapours/ Lafayette, who had a sentimental liking for
symbolic gestures, came to dig for two hours: "What a general! and how
he is loved!* But Mirabeau murmured, 'Clowninfc Caesar .. .* and the
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